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A Roman posting-station has been discovered 
+* at Hardham, near Pulborough, Sussex, 
Mr. F. E. Winholt is now engaged in exca- 
vating it. It formed the first stop on Stane 
Street, the road from Chichester to London 
Bridge which, as revealed by digging, 
leads straight to Pulborough Church. 
A correspondent of the Morning Post, 
who watched some of the operations 
tells (Apr. 6) of the numerous specimens 
of pottery already brought to light. Of the 
road itself it is ascertained that it is cam- 


| bered in the middle, measures about twelve 


feet in breadth, and has kerbstones and ditch 
by the side. Behind the ditch is the encamp- 
ment with its vallum. 


HE discoveries made at Fayum recently by 
the British School of Archeology Ex- 
pedition under Miss Clayton Thompson are 
In the Ghindi Depres- 


' sion, about eight miles north of the limit 


/ot cultivation, 





several urns and about 
twenty baskets have been found. The baskets 
are made of wheat stalks. One of them con- 
tained wheat blackened by age; another had 
a wooden sickle, with three flints let in for 
reaping. They belong to the Libyan Flint 
Age when the Depression was a series of 
lagoons—that is to say may well date back to 
5000 B-c. 
ROM Athens a correspondent signing him- 
self H. M. S. writes to the Morning 


Post (Apr. 7) on the present situation of 
Jerusalem and the Mount of Olives. While 
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painting in Palestine lately he watched the 
building on Mount Scepas of the Jewish 
University. With the University, he argues, 
will assuredly come increased demand for 
houses in the neighbourhood. The Mount of 
Olives is hard by Mount Scepas and, if timely 
steps be not taken, may be built over and 
reduced to a suburb of the City. The writer 
suggests that it should be preserved unbuilt 
on as a place of refreshing resort for toilers 
in Jerusalem. 


[N an interesting paper on John Smart, 

the miniature painter, in the Connois- 
seur for April, Mr. Basil S. Long of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, supplies some 
corrective suggestions in regard to Smart’s 
biography. He points out that the prize 
awarded to Smart by the Society of Arts, 
in 1755, for a drawing in a competition for 
which twelve was the age limit makes 1741 
(‘ D.N.B.’) difficult to accept as date of 
birth. On the point of Smart’s having been 
a pupil of Cosway, an inference drawn by 
Dr. Williamson from the Cosway papers 
at Lodi (where ‘‘ faithful John” and 
‘‘ good little John’ are taken to mean our 
Smart, whose age would have been forty), 
Mr. Long suggests that the pupil was John 
Smart, Jnr., the painter’s son. 


A curious elephant story has been sent to 

the Morning Post by their correspondent 
at Calcutta (Apr. 6). It seems that about 
twenty miles away from Jamshedpur, near 
the Rakha copper-mines, the workers were 
alarmed one day recently by furious roaring 
from a hillside—portending a duel of ele- 
phants. In the late afternoon, the roaring 
came closer and the combatants appeared, 
fighting with such rage that, on their 
approach, people ran out of their homes in 
panic, fearful of their being crushed. All 
night the battle went on, increasing in 
fierceness, but just before dawn the roaring 
ceased. Then those who ventured to make 
investigation found a huge elephant lying 
dead, with a number of wounds in its body, 
and its head smashed in. Both tusks were 
broken, and the parts broken off were no- 
where to be found. Next day news was 
brought that feeble roars had been heard in 
the jungle about ten miles away, and pre- 
sently the second elephant was found—dead 
also, by that time, with its own tusks 
intact, but having the broken parts of its 
enemy’s tusks embedded in its head. An 
elephant fight of such ferocity is described 
as unique. 
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[THE endeavours of promoters of the Irish 
language continue to offer mild enter. 
tainment. The Council of the Gelic League 
—according to the Morning Post cf Apr. 7 
—has lately passed one or two remarkable 
resolutions. Thus: no person with a knov- 
ledge of the Irish language should be allowed 
to emigrate; any person publicly abusing 
Irish should be prosecuted, and if no law 
exist to meet such a case, let a law be made. 
One enthusiast, however, was found to make 
a proposal which the Chairman “ turneq 
down ’’ as impossible, viz., that Irish should 
be made the common language of the Vice- 
regal Lodge. 
SPEAKING at the Woodbridge Horse 
Show luncheon on Easter Monday the 
Home Secretary gave some interesting, but 
by no means satisfactory details about horse 
breeding in this country. He said that two 
years ago we had only 9,606,000 horses—a 
smaller number than that of forty years ago. 
Last year the number of foals bred was less 
by 10,000 than that of the year before, and 
only about half of the number bred four or 
five years ago. In fact the supply of horses 
for agricultural purposes is like to be, if it 
is not already, seriously defective. 
HE King and Queen have given their con- 
sent to the publication of a life of her 
Majesty written by Miss Kathleen Wood- 
ward, once a worker in a South London col- 
lar factory. The authoress approached the 
Queen on the subject of facilities for obtain- 
ing material, and with her Majesty’s per- 
mission has spent some time making requi- 
site visits and enquiries at Windsor Castle, 
Balmoral and York Cottage and _ earlier 
homes of the Queen. The completed work 
was carefully read by the King and Queen 
before their formal consent was_ signified. 
Miss Weodward served as quartermaster- 
sergeant in the W.A.A.C. 
THE Times of Apr. 7 on its picture-page 
has three very interesting illustrations 
of the South American darter or snake-bird 
recently acquired by the Zoological Gardens. 
It is shown diving; with the fish impaled on 
its beak, and drying its wings on a perch 
after its meal. 
A new development of ‘‘ plus fours” 18 
announced in the Irish Times of Apr. 6 
—started in the United States, it appears. 
Golfers have taken to having them made in 
linen—Irish linen from Belfast. They are 


made in plain white linen, as well as linen 
with coloured grounds and checks ; and com- 
| plete suits of linen are also being worn. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





VON UFFENBACH AT THE TOWER OF 
LONDON. 


AS an annex to the recent lectures by Mr. 
Harold Sands, for the Travers Trust, 
on the subject of the Tower, I have trans- 
lated the main parts of the sections deal- 
ing with it in the Travels of Zacherias 
Conrad von Uffenbach published in 1754, 
in Ulm. He visited London and many 
other places in England in 1710. Von 
Uffenbach wag a collector, connoisseur and 
writer, of Frankfurt. He was thirty- 
seven years of age when he travelled his 
grand tour. He was an ardent student, 
worked at Strassburg and Halle, wrote, 
catalogued, and collected. He landed in 
England on 5 June, 1710. He stayed in 
London and inspected all he could, and 
visited Oxford and Cambridge. He was 
a keen critic and noted the peculiarities of 
custodians, librarians and other officials. 
He satirized the librarian of St. Paul’s on 
14 June, 1710 (see my translation in 
‘N. & Q.’ at cxlviii., 147 on St. Paul’s), 
and said that librarian was an Englishman 
“that is to say one who cares very little 
about his business ’’—the real fact being 
that von Uffenbach often, bribed custo- 
dians to let him have duplicates and stray 
papers. The late Professor Mayor pithed 
down von Uffenbach’s visits to the Tower, 
translating a few words here and there, 
but I do not find that von Uffenbach’s des- 
criptions have ever been really translated 

I proceed with the traveller’s words. 


On the 17 June, Thursday morning, we 
went to The Tower which is a very large old 
building which appeared to be no real fort- 
ress but had frightfully high walls. When 
anyone enters the guard has to be warned 
and he has to surrender his sword to the 
guard. Then a particular guard is told off 
who takes round the person entering. One 
sees immediately on the right hand the so- 
called “ narrow gate’? through which dis- 
tinguished criminals pass into a boat and 
thence on the Thames to Whitehall and are 
tried there. From this there is a common 





expression in England, i.e., if any one says 
‘“he will pass through the narrow gate” 
that means he must die. 


They then took us into an old building 
where wild animals are shewn. There were 
only the following, four lions with which a 
dog was shut up, and the lions are so accus- 
tomed to him that they do him no harm: 
he lies quite quietly with them which is 
surprising, but I believe that if they kept 
the lions long without food they would take 
him. The lions were only middle sized. 
There was also a tiger, and two wolves which 
as is well known are scarce in England. 
Also two Indian cats, very powerful and 
vicious, not unlike ours. There are also two 
eagles, one of which as the custodian told us 
is forty years old. 


From this they then shewed us the arsenal : 
and this is the first I have seen in which 
small arms are displayed. Here all the arms 
are so clean and tidy and so well shewn 
that I have never seen anything like it. 


[Here the author gives nearly a page of 
detail. | 


We also saw a large wooden bell which is 
used in Sicily to bring up corals and any- 
thing else sunk in the sea. After this they 
took us to see the royal treasure. This is 
not in a fine vault as it well deserves but 
in a dark mean place like a pothouse. 


[Von Uffenbach gives 145 pages of detail; and 
specially notes : 

The jewels ave shewn piece by piece not 
in the English style, cleverly and super- 
ficially, but set out with minute detail. 
What appears most noteworthy and wonder- 
ful was the great ruby in the King’s crown 
which is as large as a hen’s egg and is price- 
less, also an emerald which alone is valued 
at £20,000 and three great pearls of which 
one is as large as the largest hazel nut. 
Then they shewed us a small model of the 
Tower which is not of gold as we at last 
saw but is of silver gilded. 

When we had inspected with great admira- 
tion the royal treasure they took us into a 
large and very long hall in which the ancient 
armour no longer in use at the present time 
is displayed. There is an extraordinary 
collection of old suits of armour, and the 


most remarkable point is that the ancient 
armour of the old English kings is here all 
together, and is on complete wooden statues 
,made like life and the faces painted with 
| colours. 


The most remarkable is that of 
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King Henry VIII whose armour is of extra- 


ordinary size. There is also a suit of 

armour which King Henry VII wore in a 

masquerade. 

[von Uffenbach then describes the weapons 
from the Spanish fleet: and proceeds : 


They also shewed us the axe with which | 


Anne of Boleyn and the Earl of Essex were 

beheaded. 

[After the traveller finishes his description 
he winds up his day’s experiences thus : 


We gave our guide his present and went | 


round the Tower. 

We saw there two distinguished prisoners 
who were shut up in the Tower, one My Lord 
Griffith who some time back had sought to 
make disturbance in Scotland and to whom 
the Queen grants a new reprieve every month, 
till he dies: the other I do not remember. 
They were going up and down in the great 
square under the trees. 


[‘* Griffith ’’ was a certain Griffin, 
porter of the Old Pretender. | 


a sup- 


Three weeks later von Uffenbach visited the | 


Tower again. This he did to inspect the 
‘*yecords ’’ in the Wakefield Tower. This 
account is too long to print at present. He 
managed to gratify his curiosity. 

We also saw the earliest letters on the old 
paper and one can see how bad this first 
paper had become. It was nearly as thick 
as the back of a knife and quite fibrous. As 
one was torn, being so old, I begged a piece 
which I brought away, and value at more 
than a guinea. One can hardly read the 
writing and where it is torn it appears quite 
woolly. 

The visitors went to the top story and saw 
a camera obscura bought from ‘ Mars- 
chall,”?: they then inspected the White 
Tower in the lower part of which was the 
powder magazine. They saw the ‘‘ Julius 
Cesar’s Chapel’’ in which were a great 


number of documents of 1602 being cata- , 


logued and put in order. Von Uffenbach 

then concludes his account with a pleasant 

item. 

When we took leave and thanked Mr. 
Holmes (the celebrated Mr. George Holmes, 
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SUFFOLK CHURCHYARD INSCRIP. 
TIONS RELATING TO OTHER 
COUNTIES AND COUNTRIES. 

| (See ante, p. 222.) 

(vii) DORSETSHIRE. 

1l. (Fressingfield.) Susan Smith Cur- 
| T1NG relict of Rev. John C., R. of Wike [now 
en regis Dorsetshire 21 June 1810 aged 
79. 


(viii) GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

| 12. (Coddenham.) Mary Dyer da. of 
| late Will. D. esq. of Bristol 8 Ap. 1828 aged 
| 78. ' 
\(ix) HAMPSHIRE. 

| 13. (Lakenheath.)  [Tho.] Krrcuenrr, 
came from Binstead Hants in 1693 as agent 
| to Hon. Sir Nich. Stuart bar’t, [5 Ap. 1731 
| aged 65.] [Progenitor of ‘‘ K. of K.’’j 

| 14. (Barton Mills.) Eliz. w. of Rich. 
| Veatn da. of James CLEVERLY of Bursledon 
| Hants 8 Aug. 1828 aged 57. 

15. (Wrentham.) Eliz. w. of Rev. Mr. 


| Croucn of Isle of Wight 20 June 1764 aged 
63. 

(x) HEREFORDSHIRE. 

16. (Chilton.) Benj. fifth s. of Tho. and 
| Mary Kwnowxes of Kington Herefordshire 
|8 Sep. 1826 aged 23. 

|(xi) HERTFORDSHIRE. 

| 17. (Ubbeston.) James Bawpry late ot 
Wilby in this co. and many y. surg. to the 
| Hertfordshire Reg. of Militia 23 Sep. 1826 
| aged 51. 

| (xii) KENT. 

| 18. (Fressingfield.) See of Canterbury im- 
| paling on a chev. between three crosses patty 
|as many birds (Sancroft). Will. Sancrort 
'b. in this par. afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury 24 Nov. 1693 aged 77. 


| 19. (Fressingfield.) John SHEPHEARD 
| M.A. presented to this vicarage by Most Rev. 
| Will. Sancrorr Archbishop of Canterbury, 
| V. of this par. 44 y., 25 Nov. 1722 aged 76. 


20. (Athelington.) Quarterly, 1 and 4 
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Deputy of the Keeper of the Records), I On a chev. a lion ramp. crowned (Brooke), 
offered him two crowns, but he would take 2 and 3 On a chev. three lions ramp. (Cob- 
nothing and was very polite: in the way that | ham), impaling Per pale a chev. between 
one notices that people of good style such as | three stags trippant (Green). [Then follows 
Librarians and the like are careful as to/| a long tabular pedigree in Latin of the 
accepting presents from strangers. | Brooke family of Aspall, in Suffolk, Cobham 

W. H. Quarrett. | in Kent, and IlIchester in Somersetshire, 
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going back to 1230-31, including these 
words: ] Reginaldi Filii natu secondi Thome 
BrookE Militis Baronis Cobliam de Cobham 
in Agro Cantiano. 


21. (Reydon.) James StToNE gent. form- 
erly of Deptford and late of Southwold and 
this par. 27 Ap. 1824 aged 59. 

22, (Farnham.) My. Tho. FULLER gent. 
of this par. and late of Farningham in Kent 
17 July 1822 aged 68. 


23. (Dennington.) Hen. s. of Hen. and 
Mary Woops d. at Farningham Kent 6 June 
1829 aged 21. 

24. (Southelmham S. James.) Will. s. 
of Mr. Geo. and Martha Freeston in Green- 
ich co. Kent 9 Dec. 1800 aged 8. 

25. (Playford.) Geo. Richard b. 6 May 
1831, Arthur b. 12 May 1834, at the Obser- 
yatory, Cambridge, to Geo. Biddell Arry 
and his w. Richarda ; latter d. 24 June 1839 
at the Roy. Observatory, Greenwich ; former 
while journeying to his brother’s funeral 
(thither) was taken ill and d. at Playford 1 
July 1839. 

26. (Gorleston.) 
John and Sarah J. 
1726 aged 38. 

27, (Lhrandeston.) (Long inscription, 
then:] Lionel BraxELy gent. b. at Rochester 
co, Kent d. 13 Feb. 1785 aged 66. 

28. (Sudbury S. Gregory.) Grace w. of 
Thurston Forp esq. late of Wilmington co. 
Kent da. of Tho. Robinson formerly one of 
the capital burgesses of this town 12 June 


Stephen Joan s. of 
of Ramsgate 25 July 


177... aged 39. 
(xiii) LANCASHIRE. 


29. (Pakefield.) Ann w. of Will. Bout 
i Great Yarmouth 18 Oct. 1766 aged 44; 
_.+ Capt. Will. Boult Yerrs her grands. 
‘ost in his passage from Swinemunde to 
Liverpool Nov. 1793 aged 24; Will. B. husb. 
of Ann B. 18 Dec. 1803 aged 84. 


30. (Palgrave.) Jane relict of Dr. ATKIN 
ot Worrington [? Warrington, Lancashire] 
31 July 1785 aged 70. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 
31. (Horringer.) Benj. Hanns late Capt. 


of the Leicestershire Militia 8 Ap. 1813 aged 
4 bur. at Enniscorthy in Ireland. Mary 


(xiv) 
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H. wid. of Benj. H. late Capt. in the Leices- | 
tershire Militia second da. of Tho. Moyze 
Ae of Harleston co. Norf. 3 Nov. 1820 
aged 63. 
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(xv) LINCOLNSHIRE. 

32. (Barsham.) Rob. Rep esq. of Ash- 
man’s in this par. 30 Aug. 1822 aged 59; 
Charlotte his wid. fifth da. of Sir Will. 
ANDERSON bar’t of Lea in Lincolnshire 8 
Oct. 1822 aged 59. 

33. (Chedburgh.) Rev. Rob. Willoughby 
Carter B.A. 4 Ap. 1826 aged 62 R. of Quar- 
rington Lincolnshire 29 y. and curate of this 
par... .; Jane his w. 27 June 1830 aged 66. 

54. (Lowestoft.) Lieut. Rich. Eastianp 
of the third reg. of South Lincoln Militia 
8 Feb. 1799 aged 27. 

; C. PARTRIDGE, F.S.A. 

Stowmarket, Suffolk 


(To be continued.) 





SIDELIGHTS ON OLD BRITISH REGI- 
MENTS—42nd, 67th, 22nd, 31st, ** Corps of 
Riflemen” (late 95th), 49th, 95th Rifles. 


Liput.-GENERAL Sir WILLIAM STEWART. 


AS the career of Sir William Stewart 

(1774-1827) is recorded in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
only a few items will be taken therefrom as 
a refresher to memory. He was the second 
son of John, seventh Earl of Galloway, and 
entered the 42nd Foot in 1786; 67th in 1787; 
Captain of an Independant Company 1791; 
22nd in 1792; and 31st in 1794. In 1795, 
he went in command of the 67th to San 
Dominigo, where he remained until 1798 
On his return he obtained leave to serve 
with the Austrian and Russian armies in 
the campaign of 1799, and was at the battle 
of Zurich. Probably what he saw of Croats 
and Tyrolese in this campaign led him to 
propose, in concert with Colonel Coote Man- 
ningham, that there should be ‘‘ a corps of 
riflemen ’’ in the Army. Such a corps was 
formed in January, 1800, by detachments 
from fourteen regiments, two years later be- 
coming the 95th and eventually the Rifle 
Brigade. Manningham was Colonel, and 
Stewart Lieut.-Colonel, but, as the former 
was equerry to the King, the organization 
and training of the Corps fell to the latter. 
The standing orders show how much Sir 
William was in advance of most soldiers of 
his time. Medals for good conduct and 
valour, lectures, schools, library, classifica- 
tion in shooting, and athletic exercises were 
adopted to heighten the efficiency of the 
Corps. 
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In 1801, Stewart commanded the ‘‘ Rifle ”’ 
Corps (as marines), in the Baltic. Later 
he saw service in Sicily, Egypt, and Wal- 
cheren, and from 1810-13, served in the Pen- 
insula, where, on Hill being invalided, he 
commanded his corps for a time, but, owing 
to self-distrust was superseded in the com- 
mand by Beresford. He was popular with 
the men of his division, among whom he was 
known as ‘‘ Auld Grog Willie,’ on account 
of the extra allowance of rum authorized by 
him, but which Wellington made him pay 
for. For his Peninsula service he obtained 
the Gold Cross with two clasps, Portugese 
and Spanish Orders, and, in 1818, the 
G.C.B., and the Colonelcy of the 95th Rifles, 
but, after 1814, saw no more service. Sir 
William Stewart settled at Cumloden, on the 
borders of Wigton, and Kirkeudbrightshire, 
where he died 7 Jan., 1827 (three days 
prior to his 53rd birthday), leaving one son, 
Horatio, a Captain in the Rifle Brigade, 
and one daughter. 

\ cordial and lasting friendship existed 
between him and Nelson, and the following 
holograph letter on the subject of the Copen- 
hagen Medal may be acceptable in view of 
the recent anniversary of the battle. It 
will be found P.R.O., H.O. 44/11. 


Hastings, Sussex, Jan. 3rd, 1822. 


My Lord, 

There is a circumstance in which I feel much 
interest . It will occur to your Lordship, 
that after the Naval Action off Copenhagen 
in 1801, Lord Nelson was desirous of obtaining 
medals for those Captains of his Squadron 
who were actually engaged in that enterprize 
& that the measure was not approved of by 
the Earl of St. Vincent. then at the Head of 
the Admiralty, on the ground of those 
Captains of Sir Hyde Parker’s Fleet, who were 
not engaged, feeling hurt at the distinction 
in this view of the matter, if I correctly 
remember, Lord St. Vincent was supported by 
your Lordship, & the subject, much to the 
disappointment of Lord Nelson, there rested. 
It may likewise be recollected by your Lordship 
that Lord Nelson had on _ that occasion, 
moans my name for a Naval medal (that ot 
Rear Admiral, I believe) as having commanded 
a division of troops, the whole of which 
served in the Action, I being with Lord Nelson 
on board of ye Elephant. 


Altho’ your Lordship may think that if the 
matter be in any way rev ived. the feelings ot 





all the surviving Captains of that day may be 
again excited, yet as far as IT am concerned. 
my case being entirely of a novel description. 
{ have an idea from its insulated nature. 
success in an application to His Majesty, if 
supported by the Commander-in-Chief & by 
your Lordship (Lord St. Vincent appearing by 
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the enclosed not to disapprove) may ensue, 
The happiness that I shall naturally feel, | 
any way instrumental by the re-newed 
agitation of the subject, in causing Lord 
Nelson’s original wish to be acted upon in 
favour of his distinguished commanders, will, 
of course, occur to your Lordship’s observation, 
Incapable by numerous wounds & foreign 
climates of again serving, i therefore offer 
the above 
I have an only son, my Lord, destined for 
my profession, who by the express wish of 
that great man who fell off Trafalgar, bears 
his Xtian name: this youth, the circumstances 
of his father possessing so eminent a testimony, 
as a Naval medal would be, of so signal an 
event, may & ought to excite to his Country’s 
tuture service. 

Having thus submitted to your Lordship’s 
consideration the exact Statement of the case, 
I shall defer proceeding until I receive you 
sentiment & intention, the being honoured 
with which, when your Lordship shall have 
leisure to communicate them, will infinitel; 
oblige him who, with due respect, subscribes 
himself your lLordship’s very faithful & 
obedt. Servt. 

Ww. STEWART, 
Lt.-Genl. 

Have the kindness, my Lord, 
of causing the enclosed note to 
be returned to me. 

The Right Honble. 

Viscount Sidmouth. 

Whitehall. Jany. 9, 1822. 
Sir, 

[ have been honoured with your letter 
the 3rd of Jan: inclosing one from the Ear! 
of St. Vincent, which. according to your 
request, [I herewith return. 

Having always entertained a high opinion 
of your Military Services, and Character, I 
feel great regret in disappointing the wis 
expressed in your Letter, but the objections 
t)> the Revival of a Question which was !ong 
since fully discussed, & finally settled, appear 
to me to be wholly insuperable. 

have, &e. 
SIDMOUTH. 
The Honble. 
Lt.-Gen. Sir Willm. Stewart, 
G.C.B. 

In conclusion, the following additional 
items of interest may be appropriately en- 
tered here. According to the Elephant’s 
Muster book the following appears :— 

Entry 


1801, March 26th, Lt.-Colonel William Stuart 


Stewart]. 

** Rifle Corps.” Discharged 

3 April, 1801. 

Colonel Stewart, with Nelson, signed the 


Armistice with the Danes, on board H.M.S. 
London in Copenhagen Roads. 
E. H. FarRsBRoTHes. 


Aprit 10, 1926. 


case with more impartiality, but. 
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grec BRASSES IN A CHURCH.— 
M 4 correspondent at ante p. 187 calls 
attention justly to the wearing out of mem- 
orial brasses in churches by too vigorous 
polishing. J can refer, however, to an in 
stance of worse treatment. A faculty was 
decreed recently to a church in Lancashire 
for panelling, and a screen on the north 
and south sides of the chancel, and, accord- 
ing to that Faculty, the memorials, which 
had to be removed, were to be fixed on the 
oak-panelling instead of on the wall, in other 
words, the memorials of one family were to 
be nailed on to the memorials of another 
family. The citation was duly  pub- 
lished, and, no objection having been made 
thereon or at the Court, the rights of objec- 
tion are said to have been ignored. Natur- 
ally, the publication had not been seen by 
those affected by it. It seems to me that in 
such a case notice of the proceedings at 
least should have been sent, by registered 
letter, or otherwise, to the relatives of those 
persons to whom the old memorials relate, 
both before, and after, the removal was 
undertaken. This, however, was not done. 
Publication in the Gazette is not seen by 
the ordinary individual. The tablets which 
had to be removed were to be fixed on the 
panelling, instead of on the wall; but, this 
condition has not been complied with. Two 
of the tablets have been placed above the 
panelling, each in a corner by the east 
window, and raised so high that they are 
quite illegible. No proper consideration of 
them seems to have been taken, and, if 
moved now, the suggested new position 
would conceal them. What, however, strikes 
me as particularly cruel is that one of them 
is to the memory of a young officer of a 
cavalry regiment, who fell in the South 
African War, within a few weeks of his 
alist birthday, the only son of his mother, 
who lives in Scotland, and she a widow. This 
is a sad precedent for the future of our war- 
memorials, Without further detail, I 
should like to have the opinion of your 
readers, especially of those interested in 
Ancient Monuments, as to this case. In my 
opinion there should be some _ possible 
redress, and there may be some legal book 
to suggest it. Perhaps further control over 
clergy, churchwardens, church councils, and 
others, is needed to prevent such vandalism. 
Lees Know gs. 


({ROWTH OF LONDON, XVII CENT.— 


~ There is in the State Papers Domestic a 
list of houses for which composition was 
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made in or about 1638. It gives 447 people 
who paid fines for erecting houses contrary 
to the King’s proclamations, and 1,361 
houses for which they paid. Returns were 
demanded by the Council from time to time, 
and this is probably one such return, cover- 
ing, perhaps, a period of seven years. It 
is briefly summarised in the Calendar (S.P. 
Dom. 1638-9, p. 292) but in the full docu- 
ment, which runs into about a dozen pages 
of close writing on both sides of the sheet, 
there are many points of interest otherwise 
overlooked. (‘State Papers Domestic, 
Charles I,’ vol. 408, ff. 139-146). 

Of the 1,561 houses, 282 are in Aldgate and 
Stepney Parishes, mainly in Ratcliffe, Lyme- 
house, Wapping Wall and Spruson’s Island ; 
97 in St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, in Old Street, 
Red and White Cross Streets and Golding 
Lane; 105 in Fleet Street and the Strand 
and the adjacent courts, closes and alleys; 
97 in Bishopsgate, Shoreditch and Spittle- 
fields; 111 in Smithfield and Clerkenwell; 
94 in Gray’s Inn Lane, Bloomsbury and Hol- 
born; 180 in Westminster, Tothill, etc. ; 36 
by Charing Cross; 297 in St. Martin’s and 
St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields; and 56 only in 
Southwark. There are five houses for which 
a fine was paid in Islington and one only 
in the walled City, in St. Olave’s, Hart 
Street. 

If these are summed up under the four 
main points of the compass it is clear that 
London was growing chiefly towards the 
west (618), north and north-east (404), and 
east (282) in descending order of importance, 
while the growth on the south (56), 
due to the difficulties of the marshy soil and 
the single bridge, was almost negligible. 

Norman G. Brett-JAMEs. 


HE PRONUNCIATION OF GLADIO- 
LUS.—The special attention now being 
paid by florists and gardeners to the gladio- 
lus has revived the old controversy about 
the correct pronunciation of the name. One 
generally hears it spoken with the stress 
either on the second or third syllable, which 
involves a false quantity, for gladiolus, being 
a diminutive of gladius, consists of four 
short syllables. The stress cannot be laid 


on the second or third syllable without mak- 
ing a long i or a long 0; whereas it may 
lie on the first syllable without altering the 
quantity, 
tan"? 

“ce tar.’”’ 
short 


the a remaining short as in 
instead of becoming long as in 
‘* Gladiolus ’’ is barred by its four 
syllables from occurring in Latin 
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poetry; but Pliny uses it, describing the 
plant as a companion of hyacinths (‘ Hist. 
Nat.’ Pars i. Lib. xxi. Cap. ii.), and in Cap 
xvii he recommends the bulbs as edible and 
giving a pleasant flavour to bread. 
Herpert MaxweEt.. 
PENEDICT ARNOLD: HIS BURIAL- 
PLACE.—An item about Benedict 
Arnold’s burial-place has just come to my 
knowledge, which may be important, viz. :— 
A New Haven, Conn. newspaper, in July, 
1897, printed an interview with one Geo. 
H. Robbins, a blacksmith, then of New 
Haven, but born in Kensington, England, on 
the subject. He stated that as a boy, and 
again in 1893, when re-visiting London, he had 
seen the grave, under the portico of a church 
in Kensington, with a full inscription, and 
also the name ‘‘ Benedict Arnold ”’ on a red 
sandstone slab on the church wall. 
Just what church it was may be left for 
some antiquarian in London to determine. 
W. ABpatrt. 
Tarrytown, N.Y. 
SIR GEORGE ETH EREGE.—Mr. Bonamy 
’ Dobrée in his ‘ Essays in Biography’ 
(1925), has given a very entertaining account 
of Sir George’s Ratisbon period. At p. 17 
he mentions that Sir George’s books ranged 
‘“from Plato through Boccaccio to Molieré, 
with not a devotional one among them, unless 
one should so rank a ‘ History of the Council 
of Trent,’’”’ and on p. 50 that on hearing of 
the birth of the Prince of Wales he and 
the Abbot of S. James, after they ‘‘ had 
given way to the first motions of their 
passions, consulted together what was fit to 
be done ’’ in Ratisbon on so great an occasion ; 
but he nowhere records that, when Sir George 
left for Paris after the Revolution, he left 
his large collection of political and historical 
books to the monastery of St. James. The 
Abbot says he became a Catholic before his 
death, which took place in Paris 28 July, 
1699 (‘ Records of the Scots Colleges,’ New 
Spalding Club, 1905, at p. 273); but that 
date must be a mistake for 1691, see Mr. 
Dobrée at p. 56, and the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
Joun B. WaINEWRIGHT. 
NOTE OF INTERROGATION INVER- 
TED.—This reasonable aid to the reader, 
introducing a query (in addition to one 
erect at its close) is (so far as I know) con- 
fined to Iberian languages. I was interested 
to find two instances in a Boston-printed 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ONDON’S MARKET AUTHORITY.— 
How has London City Corporation be- 
come the Market Authority of the Metro- 
polis? In connection with the proposed r- 
moval of Covent Garden Market I notice Sir 
Arthur du Cros has written to the City of 
London Corporation for permission to do 
so. The City Press mentions the fact in a 
guarded way, and rightly so, for at a Com. 
mission held not many years back the City 
of London’s right of control is merely pre- 
sumed, and not admitted or stated. It is 
true that on the establishment of Covent 
(rarden, as well as others such as Clare and 
Oxford Markets, the City protested, but 
their right at that period as the Market 
Authority of London was evidently not te- 
cognized or overridden. Logically it would 
seem the contro] should be in Westminster’s 
Corporation but for the L.C.C. having prac- 
tically absorbed the rights of the old Burgess 
Court prior to the latter’s merger in the 
Westminster City Corporation created 1901. 
Can any reader help me in this matter? 


W. H. Mancuer. 
PULTENEY HOTEL, PICCADILLY.— 
Can Mr. Axec. ABRAHAMS, or any of 
your other readers learned in London, teil 
me when the Pulteney Hotel opened, and 
when it ceased to bé? There is no doubt it 
stood on the east side of Birch Street where 
is the mansion recently occupied by the Isth- 
mian Club. Smith in his ‘ Antiquarian 
Ramble in the Streets of London ’ recalls the 
fact that the Emperor of Russia and his 
sister stayed there in 1814, during which 
visit it is said that his Cossacks climbed the 
lamp-posts and drank the oil! — Several 
London books mention the hotel, but none 
I have gives the dates I require. 
W. CourtHorr Formay. 
““TTPTAKE.”—The ‘Twentieth Century 
Dictionary’ regards this word in the 
sense of ‘‘ mental apprehension ’’ as a pro- 
vincialism. Nuttall does not recognise 1t. 
Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes in ‘Some Men and 
Women’ at p. 26, writes :—‘‘ Lady Lavinia 
was beginning to wonder whether Gerald . - . 
was exactly quick at the up-take, as her 
mother would have put it.’ I think that 
‘‘up-take’’ instead of ‘‘ uptake” is cer- 


newspaper of 1791, the Massachusetts Spy | tainly wrong: but I have been accustomed 
t 
SF. 


of 12 May (p. 2, col. 1). 


Apparently now they 


o ‘at’? all my life. ) 
As reported in The 


say “oi,” mot “ak” 
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Times of 10 July, 1925, Lord Merrivale, in pes 


the course of a judgment pronounced by | 
' published, he writes to his mother from 


him on the previous day, said :—“‘ Speaking 
in the English vernacular, he is ‘ not quick 
in the uptake.’ ’’? Similarly Major Geoffrey 


Moss says in ‘Whipped Cream’ at p. 43: | 


‘She had been so quick in the uptake.’’ 
Which preposition is correct ? 
Joun B. WaAtNeEWwRIGHT. 
OMAN TRADE ORGANIZATIONS.— 
In Mommsen’s ‘ History of Rome,’ the 
statement is made that very little was at that 
time known of Roman trade organizations. 
Where can there be found the result of fur- 
ther research on this subject ? 
WENDELL Herpruck 
Canton, Ohio. 
ll HEATH.—This artist was responsible 
‘for three of the ilustrations to R. §. 
Surtees’ ‘Hillingdon Hall’ as it appeared 
in the New Sporting Magazine 1843-4. I 
shall welcome any information about him 
or his abilities. 
H. 8. G. 
JOHN JELLICOE.—tThis artist 
“ ponsible for the five coloured 


was res- 
illustra- 
tions added to R. S. 
Hall’ as published in 1888. I shall welcome 
any information about him or his abilities. 
H. S. G. 


BARRIL.’’—Does 
the first word mean Procession? I 
found the following in a parish register ; 
unfortunately I have lost the reference to 
the place, but it must have been a village in 
Oxfordshire or Buckinghamshire. 
Mem yt upon Holy Thursday 1698 
neighbrs demanded a Procestioniose Barri] 
&e weh was absolutely den’d by me. Jno. 
Bridecake. [He was then Rector.] 


“ DROCESTIONIOSE 


Surtees’ ‘ Hillingdon | 
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GNITES.”’’—In Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
brilliant collection of letters recently 


india, October 30, 1885. as follows. 
sentence has no main verb) :— 

Seated comfortably in Theodore’s nice house 
in his nice armchair and my feet elevated on 
his nice table, the thermometer at a_ tem- 
perature that all the consumptives, asth- 
matics, agnites and general ‘hypochondriacs 
are pining for in England, to wit 75 degrees. 

There is no such word as “‘ agnite”’ in the 
‘N.E.D.’ Is it a misrendering of some other 
word, or one boldly formed for people with- 
out fires with a privitive ‘‘a’’ and the 
Latin “‘ignis?”’? Or is it “‘ agnates,” i.e., 
people with asthma and allied sufferers ? 

V. KR. 

OSIAH WEDGWOOD: DATE OF 
Y  BIRTH.—When was the English Pal- 
issy born? Miss Meteyard, in her life of 
him states in July, 1730. The ‘ Dictionar) 


(The 


‘of National Biography ’ records his baptism 


the | 


I do not know of any particular historical , 
occasion taking place about Ascension Day | 


in that year. It may have been some local 
event which the Rector did not approve. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 
NGLISH VILLAGES: 
SOUGHT.—In a book dated 1799 I find 
descriptions of persons who lived in the under- 
mentioned six villages, which are not to be 
found in the Clergy List, nor the Postal 
Guide; and I shall be glad if anyone can 
tell me exactly where they are: perhaps cliff 
erosion may account for some :— 
Great Harlock, Pyr, Delworth (Sussex), 
Nateby (Lancashire), Margezy (Cornwall), 
and Dirgton (Northampton). 


H. SatcHeEtt. 





at Burslem on July 12, 1730. Yet the mural 
tablet (of which an engraving appears in 
Meteyard’s Life of Wedgwood, vol. ii) dis- 
tinctly says ‘‘ born in August 1730.” 
R. B. 
1OAT-OkF -ARMS: IDENTIFICATION 
SOUGHT.—Can any reader identify the 
following coat-of-arms: Sinister, Argent, 
three bars gemelles sable, over all a lion 
rampant gules; Dexter, Vert, three cushions 
or torteaux (2 and 1) argent. Crest, A mart- 
let (?). Motto: Illoesco lumine solum. 
J. W. F. 


* WHITTAGE.’’—I shall be grateful for 

an explanation of this word, which I 

find occasionally in old tithe-books and 

church accounts. It appears to be a due, 

paid presumably at Whitsun-tide, but in 
respect of what I do not know. 

Guy Ewinc. 
[Under ‘* whitage *’ two quotations are given 
in the ‘N. E. D. but a note of interrogation 


supplies the place of a definition. | 


LOCALITY | 


| Breconshire, where the 


OUND-HOUSE.—This was a name given 
up to about fifty years ago to the place 

of imprisonment of offenders against the laws. 
I am now referring to Herefordshire and 
‘* yound-house ’’ was 


|the place of confinement before trial—and, 


| Very serious. 


probably, after, when the offence was not 
‘The Pocket Oxford Diction- 
ary ’ defines it as a ‘‘ lock-up.’’ Is it derived 
from the round-tower ‘‘ keep ”’ of the medie- 
val castle? 

E. E. M 
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NIGHTS OF THE SHIRE.—Are there 
any lists available, printed or other, 
of early Knights of the Shire? I wisn to 
ascertain if a certain John de Aunger was 
really Knight of the Shire for Leicester in 
two of Edward I’s Parliaments and in the 
first Parliament of Edward II, as stated in 
the ‘ Battle Abbey Roll’ (3 vols., 1888, 
Duchess of Cleveland). This book appears 
to be very inaccurate (I have detected three 
glaring errors on a single page), so that I 
suspect the John de Aunger, so named, was 
in reality a Sir John de Aungerville, who 
was of a Leicestershire family, and flourished 
visibly in Edward I’s wars and elsewhere. 
Nicholl’s ‘ Hist. of Leicestershire,’ contains 
no list of Shire Knights. 


Cod. By A: 
puetcH PANEL PICTURE: INSCRIP- 
TION.—If the following inscription 


reads sense IT should be grateful for an inter 
pretation of it: 
HANS PRYST MUTR OUDEN MAN. 


The words occur on an old Dutch panel 
picture, the subject being two men—a 
young one holding in his palin a_ pair of 
dice and about to throw them. An older and 
crafty looking companion watches him in- 
tently. The characters are gothic of about 
1500. It will be noticed that two of the 
words appear to be contracted. 

G. O’F. 

PITAPH ON A SAMPLER.—The follow- 

ing epitaph is on an old sampler now 
in the possession of a M.P., bequeathed to 
him by his uncle, in memory of Mary Mont- 
yomery, of Dunkeld. Can any reader give 
any information respecting it? The minis- 
ter of Dunkeld Church cannot trace it. 


Stop! Reader here, until my Life you've 
read ! 

We Living may gain knowledge from the 
dead ! 


Four times five years T led a Virgin’s life, 
Ten times five years T was a married wite. 
Ten times five years a widow grave and 
chaste, 
Now wearied of this mortal life, I rest. 
[ from my cradle to my grave have seen, 
Eight mighty kings of Scotland and a Queen, 
Four times five years the Commonwealth 
saw, 
Ten times the Subjects rise against the law, 
Twice did I see the Prelacy pulled down, 
And twice the cloak sink beneath the gown, 
[ saw an end of Stuarts race, nay more, 
I saw my country sold for English ore. 
Such desolation in my life has been, 
That I’ve an end to all perfection seen. 


C. FE. Barer. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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SIMNEL CAKES.—At 12 8. x., 249, A. ¢, 

asks the derivation of the name, and 
there is a consensus of opinion among the 
correspondents of ‘N. and Q.’ that it is 
derived from the Latin simiia through the 
old French simenel and on p. 292 of the same 
volume J. T. F. describes it as a “rich 
currant cake.’’ Another derivation comes 
from Shropshire where the name “ simnel 
cake ’’ is given to a boiled pudding surroun- 
ded by a hard baked crust, which is com- 
inonly supposed to have originated in a man 
called Simon and his wife Nell falling out 
on Mid-Lent Sunday as to whether the pud- 
ding should be boiled or baked. Are there 
similar legends in other counties ? 

I am told that in at least one girls’ board- 
ing school in Gloucestershire, now extinct. 
Mothering Sunday was the occasion of an 
orgy of sweet-eating: sweets being allowed 
all day and 9d. per head permitted to be 
spent (this, with management, then bough: 
13 pounds). Survivors partook at tea-time 
of a rich plum cake with almond and suger 


icing. A. H.R. 


M: (, VOLHARD, ARTISY.—Is anything 

known of an artist in pen-and-ink 
named M. ©. Volhard, 1781. I possess a set 
of fine pen-and-ink and wash drawings by 
him, for wall panels for halls and rooms, 
with blank shields to be filled in with for- 
eign heraldry, ete., and with various sur- 


rounding emblematic embellishments of 
cupids, scrolls, masks and  cornucopias. 
They measure 10ins. by Tins. They are 
executed upon English paper, the water 


mark being J. R. with royal crown; on the 
back of one or two is ‘‘ Amsterdam.’’ They 
are signed ‘“‘ M. C. Volhard, Fecit. 1781.” 
Any information would be gratefully re- 
ceived. LEonarD C. PRIce. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 
EORGE AUGUSTUS ADDERLEY.—Ad- 
mitted to Westminster School Oct. 26, 
1785. 1 should be glad to learn any details 
of his career, and the date of his death. He 
was a son of Thomas Adderley, M.P. of 
Innishannon, co. Cork, and is said to have 
held some official post at Gibraltar. 
G. F. R. B. 
UTHORS WANTED :—Can anyone tell me 
the sources of the following quotations’— 
(1) “Ex parvo satis.” (2) ‘ Et usque ad nubes 
veritas tua.”’ (3) “‘ Sanctitas in injustitiam. 
Cap. 18, ver. 11. (4) “ Sapientia in stultitiam. 
Cap. 19. ver. 20. : 
SLEUTH-HOUND. 
(2. Vulgate. 
, book), Dixit iniustus.] 





Ps. xxxv. 6, (xxxvi in Prayer- 
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Replies. 
INSCRIPTION ON TOMB OF SIR JOHN |, 
DRAYTON 
(cl. 208). 
THE required date 1417, might be obtained 


by reading ‘‘ bis septem comminus et 
tres,” “‘ twice seven combining with three,”’ 
a harsh expression, but no worse than its 
alternative. It satisfies the metre, and in- 
yolves the addition of only two letters. From 
the primary meaning of comminus (cum and 
manus), ‘‘ hand to hand,’’ ‘‘ in close com- 
bat,’ the transition to ‘‘ in close contact ”’ 
is natural and frequently occurs in classical 
writers. 

This fanciful way of saying seventeen 
challenges comparison with Father Mul- 
cahy’s humorous decision of March 17 for St. 
Patrick’s Birthday :— 

Says he, ‘“ Boys, don’t be fighting for eight 

or for nine, 

Don’t be always dividing, but sometimes 

combine: 

Combine eight 

the mark, 

So let that he his 

says the Clerk. 


with nine, and seventeen is 


birthday.”’—“‘ Amen,” 


W. J. Harpine. 

Lrme Regis. 

Many years ago I too was puzzled by the 
date which Anthony & Wood states to have 
been on the brass of Sir John Drayton at 
Dorchester, Oxon, but a friend solved the 
riddle quite satisfactorily (as I think) by 
suggesting that comminue was a misreading 
of connumera. 

J. CHALLENOR SMITH. 

Without a first-hand knowledge of the 
actual lettering there is always a danger 
in dealing with such problems ; but I would 
suggest that if the latter part of the first 
line be read as 

. .. bis septem continua et tres, 
the required date, 1417, will be expressed. 
The difference between comminue and con- 
tinua et, in gothic minuscles at any rate, 
is comparatively slight. And in any case it 
is not everyone who can be trusted to copy 
4 medieval Latin inscription with accuracy. 

The use of continuare with the meaning 
of adding or joining would, I think, be | 
justifiable. ; 


eat Epwarp BEnsty. 
University College, Aberysthwyth. 

YMPATHETIC MAGIC IN GREECE) 
. (cl. 186, 228).—I do not think that the 
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'kunde, Zurich, 1905, p. 128). 
'no reason is given in either case, and I can- 


custom of dressing boys as girls to deceive \three children (two boys and a girl), born 
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evil spirits or the evil eye, to which Mr. 


' THroporE BESTERMAN refers, can be connec- 


ted with the idea of dressing a child in the 
costume of the other sex to influence the sex 
of the next child; nor could that be classed 
as sympathetic magic. It is a wide-spread 
practice which has existed in Egypt, Meso- 
potamia and China as well as in India, and 
has been discussed in ‘N. and Q.’ in con- 
rexion with its alleged (but disputed) occur- 
rence in Ireland; cf. ‘ Irish Superstition ’ in 
11 S. ii, and ‘ The Irish Kilt’ in 12 8S. xi. 

Mr. BresTERMAN may be right in rejecting 
Andrew Lang’s prosaic explanation of the 
Achilles story, but it must be remembered 
that in times of peril young boys have been 
disguised as girls for purposes of conceal- 
ment or escape ; e.g., Edward Stafford, after- 
wards third Duke of Buckingham, and James 
Stuart, afterwards King James I]. As Mr. 

SESTERMAN suggests, there are several causes 
for dressing girls as boys or boys as girls. 
1 have collected as many instances of the 
latter as I could find, with a view to tracing 
the practice of protection against the evil 
eye, but the majority proved to be due to 
other reasons: Jocal custom (e.g., Marken 
Is.); errors as to sex; disappointment of 
parents at not having a girl; and punish- 
ment—the last usually (it would seem) with 
the idea of fitting the punishment to the 
crime. So one must be cautious. Thus Sir 
James Frazer, in his paper on ‘ The Youth 
of Achilles’ cited by Mr. BesTERMAN, accepts 
(on the authority of Lord Morley) the story 
that Condorcet was dressed as a girl for 
eight years for superstitious reasons; but 
the truth appears to be that he was merely 
kept in frocks a year or two longer than 
most boys of his time, as I have explained 
at exlvili. 259: ‘A Condorcet Myth.’ 

The only instances of the actual exchange 
of clothing that I have seen recorded are :— 
(1) Amongst the Ainu of Japan, children 
were sometimes betrothed, and then the boy 
and girl exchanged clothes until their mar- 
riage was celebrated (Batchelor, ‘ The Ainu 
and their Folk-Lore,’ 1901), and (2) in 


| Switzerland young boys dress as girls and 
‘girls as boys on the Monday after Shrove 


Tuesday and following days in Frei- and 
Keller-amt (Folklore, March 1919, p. 66, 
citing Schweizerisches Archiv fiir Volks- 
Unfortunately 


not even guess how they should be classified. 
I might add that a correspondent sent me a 
note that in Hungary a Count Sarolta had 
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circ. 1860-70, who were all dressed in the 
clothes of the opposite sex until the age of 
fifteen; but he did not give any authority, 
and as the case (if genuine) obviously had 
nothing to do with the evil eye, I did not 
try to check its authenticity. ; 

On re-reading BanravEL’s interesting note 
at 12 8. xi. 452, I am not clear as to 
whether the Irish boys referred to (his 
friend’s sons) were supposed to be dressed as 
girls or merely in a local costume. 

The ingenious explanation of the Syra 
ease suggested by Sir Lees KNOWLEs is cer- 
tainly worthy of consideration. 

G. H. Wuite. 

23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 

UTLAWRIES BILL (cl. 225).—The payra- 

graph thus headed encloses three in- 
accuracies (1) The Session began not on Feb. 
6 but Feb. 2; (2) the bill referred to was 
not, and never is, ordered to be printed; and 
(3) there is no mystery about it. Had Mr. 
Twycross pursued his investigation to the 
5th of the month he would have found some 
two and a half dozen examples of the normal! 
entry :—‘‘ Bill,— to............ presented by 
; to be read a second time upon 
, and to be printed, [Bill...].”’; and 
on Feb. 10 he might have read the alterna- 
tive form:—‘‘ Bill......... presented accord- 


ingly, and read the first time; to be read | 


a second time upon......... , and to be printed. 
fBill].”’ He will note that the entry he 
quotes records the first reading, and orders 
the second, but, unlike the above two forms, 
appoints no date, does not order printing, 
and therefore allots no Bill number. 

This pro forma bill, whose point and im- 
portance are commented on in the obvious 


books of reference (such, primarily, as May’s | 


and  Redlich’s | 


‘Parliamentary Practice’ 
Procedure of the House of Commons’), is 
the Commons’ assertion of their unfettered 
right to discuss and deal with matters inde- 
pendently of anything suggested or proposed 
to them by the Crown. Its history is an- 
cient, and was traditional in the time of 
D’Ewes. The appropriate quotations are 
too long to make here, but those who are 
interested will see interesting paragraphs on 
pp. 44, 156 and 621 of the 1682 edition of 
his Journal. It would seem that, at any 
rate in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, the bill then used was not a mere 
ritual bill as now, but could be, and often 
was, the subject of further proceedings. 


That being so it is a matter of course that 
the bill should differ from Session to Session ; 
and it was not until April 9, 1713, that we 
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find the ‘‘ Clandestine Outlawries’’ Bill 
first definitely used for its present purely 
formal purpose. It is of interest to note, 
however, that over a hundred years before, 
ie., in 1604 and 1607, a similar bill “ for 
avoiding of privy and secret utlaries’’ was 
several times before the House in the ordin- 
ary course of procedure. 
J. V.-K. 


It is customary in each House to read one 
bill pro forma, before. proceeding to the con- 
sideration of the King’s Speech, thereby 
asserting Parliament’s right to deliberate on 
matters other than the immediate cause of 
summons as set out in the Speech from the 
Throne. In the House of Lords this prac- 
tice is in pursuance of Standing Order No. 
2, and the Bill is the Select Vestries Bill; 
in the Commons it is regulated by ancient 
custom. According to a note in Erskine 
May’s ‘Parliamentary Practice’ (12th 
edition) at p. 162, it was regarded as the 
‘usual course’’ so far back as 1571. 

It is useful to note that when in 1794 
My. Sheridan raised a debate on the First 
Reading of the Outlawries Bill the Speaker 
ruled that he was in order in so doing. 
(Erskine May, ibid.) 

It is also interesting to notice that whereas 
in the Lords’ Minutes the customary entry 
reads ‘‘Select Vestries—Bill, pro forma, 
read la,’’ the entry in the Commons Votes 
reads ‘‘ Outlawries Bill for the more effec- 
tual preventing Clandestine Outlawries read 
the first time; to be read a second time.” 
In fact, however, it is of course never pro- 
ceeded with. 

G. KENNETH STRUGNELL. 


EATH OF CHARLES II (cl. 209).—Is it 
possible to say with any certainty on 
what ‘‘ authority ’’ Lord Chesterfield main- 
, tained that Charles I1 was poisoned? Apart 
from any statements or suggestions that 
appeared in print, the suspicion had been 
, Whispered from the first, as was only natural 
| in those days, when, unless a prominent per- 
|son died from heading or hanging, or some 
| equally obvious cause, poison was the sim- 
plest verdict. Sir A. W. Ward in his Life 
of Charles II in the ‘ D.N.B.’ writes thus :— 
'**The rumours which attributed his death 
| to poison seem to have had no foundation 
(see ‘ Hatton Correspondence,’ ii. 51-4; Ellis, 
‘Original Letters,’ 2nd series, iv. 74-6; 
‘Harris, ii. 376 n; Burnet, ii. 473-8, and 
| note to 476 on the opinion of the Duchess 
| of Portsmouth ; North’s ‘ Examen’ and his 
'*Life of Lord Guildford,’ ii. 107. The 
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whole evidence is well reviewed by Jesse, iii. 
371-80).”’ ‘‘Harris’’ in the above list denotes 
Dr. William Harris’s ‘ Historical and Criti- 
cal Account of the Life of Charles II,’ 2 
vols. 1776; and ‘‘ Jesse,’? ‘Memoir of the 
Court of England under the Stuarts,’ 4 vols., 
1840. 
Epwarp BENSsLyY. 

The following appear to be the authorities 
for the suspicion that poisoning was the 
cause of the death of Charles II: Vol. ii of 
the Works of John Sheffield, Duke of Buck- 
ingham and Normandy (1648-1721) contains 
these remarks :——‘‘The most knowing and the 
most deserving of all his physicians did not 
only believed him poisoned, but thought him- 
self too, not long after, for having declared 
his opinion a little too boldly.” 

The Rev. Simon Patrick (1626-1707), 
bishop of Ely, in his Autobiography, pro- 
duces the testimony of Sir Thomas Melling- 
ton, who sat with the King for three days 
and never went to bed for three nights to 
strengthen the suspicion. 

The Duchess of Portsmouth, when in Eng- 
land in 1699, is said to have told Lord Chan- 
cellor Cowper that Charles was poisoned at 
her house by one of her footmen in a dish of 
chocolate. Fox, it is also asserted, heard 
the same or a similar story from his the 
family of his mother who was a great grand- 
daughter to the Duchess. She was Lady 
Caroline Lennox 
Fox. 

Investigation, however, has revealed the 
presence of a copious effusion of lymph in 
the ventricles at the base of the cranium, 
which led Sir Henry Halford to believe that 
the real cause of the death of Charles was 
apoplexy. This opinion was given in a 
Paper read by Sir Henry to the College of 
Physicians in 1835. 

(See Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ vol. i., 
p. 227.) 

H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


Evelyn’s account of the last illness and | 


death of Charles IT is well known. 

Lord Campbell, in his ‘ Lives of the Chan- 
cellors’ (vol. iv., p. 325) states that on news 
of the King’s illness ‘‘ according to ancient 
custom and supposed law when the sovereign 
is dangerously distempered, the Privy Coun- 
cil was immediately assembled, and the Lord 
Keeper examined the King’s physicians ’”’ 
and he adds in a footnote :— 

Lord Coke lays down, that upon such an 
oceasion there ought to be a warrant by 
advice of the Privy Council, as in 32 Henry 
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who eloped with Henry | 
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Vill, to certain physicians and surgeons 
named authorising them to administer to the 
royal patient ‘* potiones, syrupos, contectiones, 
laxitivas medicinas, clysteria, suppositoria, 
capitis purgea, capitis rasuram, fomentationes, 
| embrocationes, emplastra,” &c.; still that no 
medicine should be given to the King but by 
the advice of his Council; that no physic 
should be administered except that which is 
set down in writing, and that it is not to be 
prepared by any apothecary, but by the sur- 
geons named in the warrant—4 Inst. 251. 
These were the precautions of the times, when 
no eminent person died suddenly without sus- 
picion of poison. Even Charles II was at first 
said to have been cut off to make way for 
a Popish successor, although, when the truth 
came out, it appeared that he had himself 
been reconciled to the Roman Catholic church. 


The words italicised above sufficiently 
account for the rumours of the King’s death 
by poison. The following, taken from ‘ The 
Personal History of Charles II,’ appended 
to Bohn’s edition of the ‘ Memoirs of Count 
Grammont,’ is a summary statement with 
reference to these rumours :-— 


Charles .... expired on the 6th of February, 
1685, in the fifty fifth year of his age, and 
twenty fifth of his reign; but according to 
Burnet and many other writers, not without 
| a suspicion of poison. Indeed Burnet says 
that the Duchess of Portsmouth confessed that 
he was poisoned. Welwood states that this 
suspicion acquired weight from the following 
incident which befel the King a few years- 
before his death. One evening at Windsor, 
having drunk more liberally than usually, 
| Charles retired from the company to the next 
reom, where, wrapping himself in his cloak, 
he fell asleep upon a couch. A short time 
‘afterwards he arose and returned to the 
company, when a servant lay down upon the 
| same couch, in the King’s cloak, and was found 
stabbed dead with a poinard. The matter was 
hushed; nor was it ever known how it 
happened. Hume, however, observes: ‘‘ That 
this suspicion must be allowed to vanish like 
many others, of which all histories are full.” 
_ It may be observed that Evelyn, who was 
in a position to ascertain the facts, did not 
even hint at any suspicion of poison in con- 
nection with the King’s death. 
Wm. Sete WEEKs. 


Westwood, Clitheroe. 


UN-FLINTS: PICKED FLINTS (12 S., 
xi. 210, 258).—A correspondent at the 

| first reference enquires what “picking ”’ 
| flints means. I quote the following from the 
| West Sussex Gazette of March 18, 1916:— 
, At last week’s meeting of the Thakeham 
Rural Council there were several discussions 
'on the highways. The Surveyor stated that 
| prices asked for picked flints on the Downs 
1in the district showed an increase of a 
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yard on last year’s. He 


shilling per 
and pointed out 


accepted any of the tenders, 


that he could get dug flints (from outside 
the district) delivered to Pulborough Station 
at a much less cost. He knew of no reason ; 


for the increase. Following a discussion :t 


resolved that the 


was Surveyor prepare par- 
ticulars of the cost of both sorts of flints 
delivered on the roads. The Surveyor stated 


that cartage from the station cost less than 
cartage from the Downs; but several membexs 
considered that picked fiints were better than 
dug flints, and, therefore, worth more. 

It is the practice of farmers to have the 
flints collected from the fields and sold, as 
the weathered flints are preferred to freshly 
dug ones for road material. Did the flint 
knappers also prefer the picked flints ? 

A. H. W. Fynmore. 

Littlehampton. 

AuSaNny (cl. 
+* ing my note | 

‘ Piccadilly, Leicester 
Kingsford says— 

A “strip of land on the east side of Stone 
Conduit Close not being Ape ol for Burling- 
ton House was sold and on it were erected 
several houses. The two most important were 
those of Sir Thomas Clarges and Lord Town- 
shend, which aré shown by Morden and Lea 
as adjoining one another immediately east of 
Burlington House with open courtyards 
towards the street... Lord Townshend’s 
house was occupied by Dorothy Lady Stanhope 


143, 197, 231).—Since writ- 
have read Kingsford’s 
Square, and Soho,’ 


from 1676 to 1682. Afterwards it was pur- 
chased by Charles Spencer, third Earl] of 
Sunderland, who in 1709 bought the house 


that had belonged to Sir Thomas Clarges and 
threw the two together. Through a succes- 
sion of owners the enlarged house passed in 
1763 to Henry Fox, first Lord Holland. Fox 
sold it in 1770 to the first Viscount Melbourne, 
by whom it was rebuilt from designs by Sir 
William Chambers and renamed Melbourne 
House. When Melbourne in 1794 exchanged 
it for a house in Whitehall with Frederick. 
Duke of York and Albany, second son_ of 
George ITI, the name was again changed to 
York House. After some years the Duke dis- 
posed of it to Alexander Copland, a builder, 
hy whom in 1803 it was converted into Albany 
Chambers. 
Nothing here 
eagles or a wall 


from Piccadilly. 


appears to suggest either 
separating the courtyard 


W. CourtTHoPe ForMAN. 


VILLAGE HISTORIES (cl. 27, 83, 121, 

190).—The names of almost all the his- 
tories of villages (and towns) in Gloucester- 
shire, that were written before 1896, will 


be found in vol. ii of the ‘ Bibliographer’s | 

Manual of Gloucestershire Literature,’ 

arranged alphabetically, with brief des- 

criptions and (when known) names of 
. authors. 
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The Gloucestershire Rural Community 
Council are making a strenuous effort to 
promote the writing of village histories, and 
their Secretary (J. ~ Maddox Yorke, Esq., 4, 
College Street, Gloucester) has issued a 
useful memorandum on the subject, of which 
he will send a copy to any one who apply 
to him. 


Francts A. Hyerr. 


‘ History of Rodmarton Parish, Glouces- 
tershire.’ By the Rev. Daniel Lysons, Ree- 
tor, 1890. 

‘Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways; Burwash 
Sussex.” By the Rev. J. Coker Egerton, 
Rector of the parish. 

‘ History of Totnes, Devon.’ By W. ( 
ton, F.S.A., 1850. 

‘ History of Shiplake, By Emily 
Clemenson, 1894. 

‘ History of Henley-on-Thames.’ 
Southerden Burn, Esq., 1861. 

‘ Fotheringhay, Northamptonshire.’ By 
the Rev. H. K. Bonney, 1821. 

‘History of Sulhamstead Parish.’ By E. 
KE. Thoyts, of Sulhamstead Park, Berks, 
1888. 

‘History of Epsom, 
Inhabitant, 1825. 

‘Epsom, its History 
By Gordon Home, 1901. 

LEONARD C. 


Oxon.’ 


By John 


Surrey.’ By an 
and Surroundings.’ 


PRICE. 
Hssex Lodge, Ewell. 

An early and very rare account of Dun- 
stable, was published in 1822, entitled 
‘Dunno’s Originals,’ this was dedicated to 
Sir Gregory O. Page Turner. I have never 
been able to obtain a complete copy; but 
one is in the British Museum Library. 


‘ Dunstapelogia ’’ by C. Lamborn, is also 
difficult to procure; as also is ‘ History of 
Dunstable’ by W. H. Darbishire. 

J. Dodd’s ‘History of Woburn’ is not a 
common book. There are two editions. 
Parry also wrote a History of this place. 

Rey. F. A. Adam’s ‘ History of Todding- 
ton’ (1894) is quite unprocurable. 

Later local Histories, are Canon Hibbert’s 
“Story of Lilley ’ (Herts), and Rev. J. W. 
Petley’s ‘ History of Flitwick.’ 

Davis’s ‘ History of Luton ’ (1855) is still 
obtainable, and there is a ‘ History of Leigh- 
ton Buzzard’ by Stevenson. 

These may be worth recording in your ex- 
cellent weekly. 


Jos. Hireut BLunveELt. 


The following is a list of Lancashire vil- 
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lage histories which I trust will prove useful | 
to your correspondent. 


Name. 
Aughton 


Barrowbridge 


Billinge 


Bispham 


Cartmel 


3 


Chipping 


Deane 


Didsbury 


Flixton 


Garstang 


Goosnargh 


Hale 


Halliwell 


Halton 


Hawkshead 


Author and Title. 
Wickham (W. A.) ‘Some 
notes on Augihton.’ 
Band (G. 8.) ‘ Barrow- 
bridge (the ‘ Lanca- 
shire Deserted Vil- 
lage’): descriptive and 

historical.’ 

Wickham (W. A.) ‘ Some 
notes on Billinge.’ 
Fishwick (Henry) ‘ The 
history of the Parish 
of Bispham, in the 
county of Lancaster.’ 
(Chetham Society) 
ffolliott (William) ‘ A lit- 
tle book about Cartmel.’ 
Stockdale (James) ‘ An- 
nales Caermoelenses : 
or, Annals of Cartmel.’ 
Whitaker (T. D.) ‘ An ac- 
count of the parish of 

Cartmel.” 


Smith (T. C.) ‘ History 
of the parish of Chip- 
ping.’ 

Boardman (James) ‘ Re- 


cords and traditions of 
Deane —: village 


and ees 2 vols. 

Hill (J. T. ‘A history. 
with a SD! Men of 
Deane 

Moss (Fletcher) ‘ Sket- 
ches, reminiscences, 
and legends of Dids- 
bury.’ 


Langton (D. H.) ‘A his- 


tory of the parish of 
Flixton ’” 

Lawson (Richard) ‘A his- 
tory of Flixton, Urms- 
ton, and Davyyhulme.’ 

Fishwick (Henry) * His- 
tory of the parish of 
Garstang.’ (Chetham 
Society 

Cookson (Richard) ‘Goos- 
— past and pre- 
sent 

Fishwick (Henry) ‘ His- 
tory of the parochia! 


chapelry of Goosnarch.’ 


Pye (FE. M.) ‘ The village 
of Hale: a rural 
sketch.’ 


Sparke (Archibald) ‘ The 
Township Booke of Hal- 
liwell.? (Chetham Soc- 
iety) 

“Annals of the parish of 
ee edited by 

Cowper (i. S.) ‘ Hawks- 


head: (the northern- 
most parish of Lanca- 
shire); its histo ory, 


archaeology, ete.’ 





Date. 


1908 


1897 


1909 


1887 


é D. 


1818 


1894 


1904 


1914 


1890 


1908 


1898 


1878-9 


1888 


1910 


1870 





Brief 
sketch of the history of 
Hoghton. 

Smith (T. C.) ‘ 


| Hoghton Shortt (Jonathan) * 


Longridge ‘A history 


of Longridge and dis- 
trict.’ 

Fishwick (Henry) ‘ His- 
tory of the parish of 
Poulton-le-Fylde, in the 
county of Lancaster.’ 
(Chetham Society) 

Fishwick (Henry) ‘ His- 
tory of the parish of St, 
Michaels - on - Wyre.’ 
cortege ® Society) 

Hampson St ‘homas) ‘ His- 
tory of eer ye 

Irvine (W. F.) ‘A short 
history of the township 
of Rivington.’ 

29 Staton (J. F.) ‘Rivington 
and Rivington Pike.’ N.D. 

Caroe (W. D.) and Gor- 
don (E. J. A.) ‘Sefton.’ 

Scholes (J. C.) ‘ Docu- 
mentary notes relating 
to the district of Tur- 

P 1882 


ton 
Whitaker (T. D.) ‘ His- 
tory of the original 
parish of W halley, and 
the Honor of Clitheroe.’ 
Beamont (William) ‘Win- 
wick: it’s history and _ 
antiquities.’ N.D. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
The following quite recently published may 
be added :— 
‘ Wortley-de-Leeds, History of an Ancient 
Township,’ by William Benn. 
H. Askrw. 
Yarmouth.— Notices of Great Yarmouth in 
Norfolk and its environs, including the 
Parishes and Hamlets of the Half- Hundred ot 


Poulton-le- 
Fylde 


1885 
St. Michaels- 
on-Wyre 


Rivington 


Sefton 
Turton 
Whalley 


1806 
Winwick 


Lothingland, in Suffolk, by John Henry 
Diuery (pp. 382). London: Published by 
Nichols & Son, Parliament Street; Baldwin, 


Craddock & Joy, and Longman, Rees, Orme & 
Co., Paternoster Row; and by the principal 
Booksellers in Norfolis and Suffolk. 1826. 
H. C. Drury. 
EBREW MNEMONICS (cl. 189).—I have 
very carefully considered the Rev. J. B 
McGovern’s query and am forced to give a 
negative reply. Mnemonics, a science, or an 
art was practised for ages in divers forms by 
Hebrew Literati when engaged on opera on 
law, philosophy, ete. It was a species of 
primitive shorthand, of which abbreviated 


|forms, there are innumerable examples in 
Gemara, Midrash, Posekeem, etc. But I 
have never heard of, or seen, any kind of 


mnemonic system applied to teaching the 


| Hebrew letters in public schools, or by pri- 
Recitation and repetition are 
in use. 


1899 | | the only modes of 


| vate tutors. 
‘* memorising ”’ 
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It was so in the far-off days when I was 


inyself a public schoolmaster. I have no 
direct knowledge or means of verifying the 
following observations. It might well be 
that among the peculiar sect of extremists, 
known as the ‘‘ Chasseedeem,’’ colonies of 
whom abound in Manchester, Leeds, and in 
the East End of London, some such mode 
of teaching the alphabet to youngsters, may 
obtain. These people are so clannish 
and shy that the average Hebrew rarely 
gains admittance to their ‘‘ Schteebels,’’ con- 
venticles, prayer-meetings, social conclaves 
for festive occasions, or to their seminaries 
and religion classes. They are compact in 
their manners and in their modes of life; 
aulmost like Freemasons. From what I have 
heard of and read about them, it is quite 
on the cards that the Rev. W. H. Saulez 
has drawn the picture and his verses from 
observance of ‘‘ Chasseedeem ’’ at close quar- 
ters; though it is difficult to believe that 
the metrical forms reproduced in his book, 
are an exact embodiment of ‘‘ Chassidic ”’ 
ideas and expression. Unless I am grossly 
mistaken, those ecstatic persons would never 
describe the letter ‘‘ Bise,’’ as ‘‘ the house 
where we all go to bed,’’ but as ‘‘ the House, 
where we dance and sing before the Lord,’’ 
as David is said to have done, on a mem- 
orable occasion. 
M. L. R. Brestar. 


Percy House, 1.9. 


MILESTONES (cl. 187).—In the Sunday 
™ Times of June 28 of last year Mr. J. 
M. Paterson wrote :— 


Milestones were first placed on English 
roads by the Romans, were broken up after 
the Roman Empire lost its hold on the 
country, and were not set up again until 1729, 
when a Cambridge College (Trinity Hall) put 
them on the road from Cambridge to London. 
Those near Cambridge can still be seen with 
the crescent of the College Shield upon them. 


Mr. Wm. H. Robins referred to Hone’s 
‘ Every Day Book ’ under the date Jan. 14:— 


In January, 1784, died suddenly in Maccles- 
field Street Soho, aged 79, Sam Crisp, Esq; 
a relation of the celebrated Sir Nicholas 
Crisp... He was perpetually projecting some 
little schemes for the benefit of the public, or 
to use his own favourite maxim, pro’ bono 
publico. . . He projected the mile and half 


stones round London. 


Mr. H. Prosser Cuanter also contributed 
a very interesting letter, the substance of 
which he will doubtless himself communicate 
to these columns. 

On July 5 Mr. 
wrote :— 


Alfred Stanley Ford 


The standard in Cornhill, built in 1581-82, its 
position being at the intersection of Grace- 
church Street, Cornhill, Bishopsgate Street, 
and Leadenhall Street, was long in use as 
a point of measurement for distances from 
the City, and several suburban milestones 
are still inscribed with so many miles from 
the Standard in Cornhill—e.g., on the south 
side of Barnes Common, in the Upper Rich- 
mond Road, I remember one marked “ ix 
miles from the Standard in Cornhill.’ A 
correspondent writing to the City Press, 
October 23, 1909, said that upon a stone let 
into the wall of an old thouse at Lewes 
(Sussex) appeared the inscription: ‘50 miles 
from the Standard in Cornhill, 49 to West- 
minster Bridge, 8 miles to Brighthelmstone” 
(Brighton). 


W. J. THoms, in the course of a note on 
London Stone, on p. 84 of his edition of 
‘Stow’s Survey of London,’ wrote :— 


; Camden considers this stone to have been 
; the central Milliarium, or milestone, similar 
| to that in the forum at Rome, from which 
the British high roads radiated, and the 
distances on them were reckoned. Its foun- 
dations, which were uncovered during the 
operations which took place after the great 
fire, were found to be so extensive that Wren, 
who did not appear to have doubted that they 
were Roman, was inclined to think that they 
must have supported some more considerable 
monument than even the central Miulliarium. 
“In the adjoining ground to the south,” says 
the Parentalia, “ were discovered some tesse- 
lated pavements, and other remains of Roman 
workmanship and buildings.”  ‘“ Probably,” 
adds the account, “ this might in some degree 
have imitated the Milliarium Aureum at 
Constantinople, which was not in the form 
of a pillar as at Rome, but an eminent build- 
ing; for under its roof, according to 
Cedrenus and Suidas, stood the statues of Con- 
stantine and Helena, Traian, an equestrian 
statue of Hadrian, a statue of Fortune, and 
many other figures and decorations. 


Cf. also the discussion on Roman Mile- 
stones in Cornwall at 12 S., iv. 245, 341; xii. 
377. 

Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD: HIS DEATH (cl. 
226).—A full account of the death of 

, Matthew Arnold will be found in The Liver- 
_pool Daily Post for April 16 and 17, 1888. 
Arnold had arrived at Liverpool on Satur- 
'day, April 14, to meet some members of his 
family who were returning from America, 

| and when out walking with his brother-in- 
_law (Mr. J. W. Cropper) in the evening of 
/that day, he jumped a low rail. He did 
‘not appear to suffer any ill effects from the 
/exertion. It was when out walking with his 
wife on the Sunday afternoon that the heart 


| attack developed from which he never re- 
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covered. An inquest was not necessary as 
Matthew Arnold had been under treatment 
for heart complaint. 
G: ES: 

That Matthew Arnold died on Sunday, 
Apr. 15, 1888, at Liverpool, whither 
he had gone with his wife to meet his elder 
daughter, Mrs. Whitridge, on her arrival 
from New York, is, I think, undoubted. 
As to the way in which the death occurred, 
I find that the late Dean Farrar in an issue 
of the Zemple Magazine, the date of which 
1 do not know, said that Myr. Arnold (ap- 
parently on the evening of the 14th) ‘‘ took 
the little jump over a ‘hedge which, though 
at the moment it did not seem to have done 
him much harm, disturbed the weak action 
of his heart,’ and ‘‘ the next morning. . . 
he was dead.’? Elsewhere I find it stated 
that ‘‘ while at Liverpool with his wife on 
Sunday the 15th of April, 1888, he ran to 
catch a tramcar, and died in a moment.”’ 
As Dean Farrar says that he attended Mr. 
Arnold’s funeral at Laleham, his account 
inay Well be the correct one. 

R. PP. F. Tween. 

Worthing. 
G! ORG EVELYN: MARRIAGE 

' LICENCE WANTED (exlix, 424, 464, 
cl. 13, 29, 67).—The following facts may be 
of use to any interested in this family :— 

By the will of Thomas Gregg, the elder 
of Clement’s Inn, Gent (dated Oct. 5, 1711), 
it is shown that this Thos. Greggs married 
as his second wife, Amy, third daughter of 
George Evelyn, Esqre., of Nutfield, Surrey ; 
Marriage settlement—Apr. 1, 1699; and had 
by her ‘Robert Gregg and Amy Gregg, both 
alive in 1711. The above named George 
ee is the father of the George Evelyn, 


Neither this marriage, nor that of George 
Evelyn, the M.P., to ‘his second wife, Ann, 
appears in Burke or Debrett. 

C. 8. M. Turvstoy. 


(APTAIN THOMAS MORRIS (cl. 27, 106, 
140).—By chance I have come across a 
very interesting account of Morris. It 
occupies column 221 of the second volume of 
Hone’s ‘ Every Day Book ’ (1826). 
Victor B. Nevusure. 
OURCES OF QUOTATIONS WANTED 
(cl. 117, 160).—Your correspondent, refer- 
ring to Sir W. Davenant’s ‘ Awake,’ says “ set 
to music by H. G. Pélissier.” It was set to 
music much earlier by J. L. Hatton, and sung, 
I think, by Mario. 


HerRBERT W. GREENE. 
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The Library. 


Shakespeare's Debt to Montaigne. By George 
Coftn Taylor. (tlarvard University Press, 
pe Oxford University Press (Humphrey 
Milford) 7s. 6d. net.) 

INHE author of this monograph enumerates 

with admirable care the pitfalls into which 
we might fall, such as not recognising 

‘innumerable literary commonplaces of the 

day,” or that Shakespeare and Florio may 

have known each other, or at least have read 
the same books and talked to the same people. 

His “ proot ” falls into three parts. His first 

consists of about 100 passages which he claims 
‘justify the influence that he” (Shakespeare) 

“had read Flori io from cover to cover and 

further, that ‘in not a single play written— 

between 1603 and his death, does the influence 
of Montaigne fail to make itself felt.” The 
second part is made up of another 100 less 
striking passages: while the third contains 

750 words and phrases in Florio, used_ by 

Shakespeare after but not before 1603, when 

Florio’s translation appeared. Mr. Taylor’s 

precise thesis is not clearly defined. He first 

claims to prove that Shakespeare was definitely 

influenced in regard to vocabulary, phrases. . . 

and after a fashion influenced also in thought. 

Yet in his next sentence he says that he ‘“ by 

no means contends that Shakespeare was in 

thought a follower or a disciple of Montaigne.” 

He declares himself prepared to rely on the 

first part of his proof—‘* the best wares are 

offered first.” In not a few of these “ parallel 


passages ” it is impossible to detect similarity 
of thought (Mr. Taylor’s references are to 
Mr. Dent’s Tudor Translation of Florio.) 


not overwhelmed by a pre-con- 
ceived thesis, admit the following alleged 
parallels? — Lear,’ IIT. iv. 6, Florio, II. 328; 
‘Lear,’ IV. i. 29, Florio, III. 203; ‘ Hamlet,’ 
I. iii. 65, Florio, ill. * Macbeth,’ ITT. i. 91, 
Florio, II. 297, 298. And we might easily 
add half-a-dozen equally apposite. Besides 
these, are two singularly unfortunate: first 
the comparison of Edgar’ s letter and Edmund’s 
comment, with the well-known passages in 
Montaigne’s ‘ Of Fathers and Children,’ con- 
cerning the doings and the duties of the 
“shrunken father.”” The thought is_ not 
peculiar to Shakespeare or Montaigne: its 
expression by the one very slightly resembles 
the other’s; certainly no more than a shared 
thought, out of humanity’s stock, could ac- 
count for. Still more ill-advisedly, he com- 
pares Ferdinand’s description of Miranda with 
a sag s of Etienne de Boétie. 

the rest of the passages, the thought 
ea allows of any serious comparison; un- 
doubtedly some verbal resemblance is obvious. 
Perhaps Mr. Taylor should have confined him- 
self to proving similarity of language: there 
all three of his parts help, and most markedly 
his third, the striking list of 750 words and 
phrases. "Yet surely they were not Florio’s 
preserve, but common property? A critic 


Can anyone, 
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should winnow the works of the other great 
Elizabethans and Jacobeans; not attempt to 
establish a singular relation between two only. 

The argument of the 1605 date is the 
strongest link in this chain, Yet, possibly, 
Shakespeare, as he pursued his way, ever en- 
larged his vocabulary, not from any one man, 
but from the common linguistic heritage ot 
his time. He could surely mature in language 
as well as thought? Did he not use words 
‘© after 1603,” not found in Florio? That point 
requires research, too. On the other hand, 
Mr. Coffin Taylor, by this instalment has 
made the adverse judgments he quotes from 
Professors Churton Collins, Raleigh and Pierre 
Villey, on this whole problem of Shakespeare’s 
indebtedness, look at least premature and 
sweeping. 


brief Outline of 
By Reginald L. 
net.). 


Annals: A 
Growth. 


Press, 5s. 


Chronicles and 
their Origin and 
Poole. (Clarendon 


MHIS learned treatise is one of the most 

valuable of Dr. Poole’s contributions to 
historical study. The knowledge it puts at 
the reader’s command is, indeed, indispensable 
for any true and fruitful idea of history. 
Chronicles and Annals arise first as addenda 
to the tables prepared for the ascertaining ot 
Haster. Dr. Poole illustrates the methods of 
insertion by facsimiles of passages in two 
manuscripts at the monastery of Hinsiedeln. 
The foundation of the medieval Chronicle is 
the translation made in 380 by St. Jerome of 
a Chronicle compiled by Eusebius of Cesarea, 
itself now lost. Uhe wide circulation of this 
Chronicle is a most interesting fact, and it 
is attested by the survival of no fewer than 
nine copies all written earlier than the year 
900. The crux presented to the early 
medieval chronicler was that of establishing 
an era, and his incapacity in the matter 
accounts in good part for the obscurity of the 
older Chronicles. In the discussion of this 
point note should be taken of what Dr. Poole 
says of the Era of Diocletian. He seems to 
support the opinion that the table used by 
St. Cyril of Alexandria was, in fact, con- 
structed at Constantinople. It was continued 
in 525 by a Scythian monk in Rome, Diony- 
sius, who, however, used as his starting point 
not the accession of Diocletian, but the Incar- 
nation of our Lord. This scheme was first 
applied in practice at the great synod of 
Whitby in 664, and not only does England 
owe to St. Wilfrid her conformity with the 
rest of the Church in the matter of Easter, 
upon which so much depended, but the world 


at large, as the venerable Bede shows us, owes | ~. : ‘ 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 


to him the precise definition of the rule for 
keeping Easter and the establishment of the 
Era introduced by Dionysius which, furthered 
by the work of Bede, adopted in England, and 
carried abroad by English missionaries, was 
in time universally adopted. The Papal 
chancery did not make use of it till 963. 
Passing on to the Frankish Annals we get an 
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admirably clear statement of the controversy 


which for many years has eddied round them. 
Dr. Poole illustrates instructively how hazar- 
dous it is to base theories upon works read 
only in print, when demclishing the recent 
arguments of M. Louis Halphen by a reference 
to original MSS. M. Halphen will have it 
that the many short Annals of monastic houses 
are abridgments of the larger Anaals; but the- 
insertion of the short Annals in Easter Tables 
goes to prove that, as most scholars have: 
hitherto believed, the short Annals are the 
primitive material. A pretty instance of dis- 
covery confirming a theory is that of the dis- 
covery, in the Chapter Library of Durham, 
in 1895, of a text of the Annals of Metz older 
than any known till then, which has 
strengthened greatly Ranke’s contention that 
these Annals are trustworthy —destroying, too 
sundry theories based on their late’ compila- 
tion. The second half of the book gives 
account of the principal Annals written from 
the time of the great revival of intellectual 
activity in the eleventh century, to the dawn 
of the age of printing. One of the facts which 
should strike the general reader is the fre- 
quency of communication between writers in 
monasteries and the readiness with which 
priceless manuscripts were lent by one to 
another. Dr. Poole is a stimulating writer 


and this quality is here much in evidence. 


We have recently received three delightful 
reprints in facsmile: two from the Claren- 
don Press, and one from Messrs. Dulau and 
Co. The last presents us, in a wine-coloured 
cover, with that first production of John Gay 
“Wine ’—written as Mr. Iolo A. Williams in 
his introductory note reminds us, in imitation 
of John Philips’s ‘Cyder.’ We do not agree 
with Mr. Williams that the imitation of 
Milton therein amounts to very little: there 
are many well-known lines travestied, and an 
absurd. Miltonic air is cleverly maintained 
throughout. The Oxford pieces are Gay’s ‘To 
a Lady on her Passion for Old China’ (4s. 6d. 
net), printed from Mr. Wine’s recent copy 
checked by one discovered in the British 
Museum; and Dryden’s ‘ Alexander’s Feast” 
(6s. net), following the uncut copy of the 
rare original at Worcester College, Oxford. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wer cannot undertake to 
privately. 

ApprRoven ‘ Queries’ are 
charge. 


answer queries 
) inserted free of 
Contributors are requested always to 


mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

Wurn sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q.’ to which the latter refers. 
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